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PLANS FOR OUR PRESS. 


()% old stock of books and pamphlets is 
exhausted. Almost daily applications for 
the Berean, Bible Communism, and other occa- 
sional publications of former years, have to be 
answered with the monotonous and disagreeable 
formula— Out of print.”” Aside from the 
weekly CrrcuLar and the small pamphlet-expo- 
sition of the Oneida Community lately issued, we 
have absolutely no printed literature with 
which to meet the growing demand for infor- 
mation about the history and principles of Com- 
munism. It seems very desirable and almost 
necessary that we should immediately either 
reprint the Berean and Bible Communism, 
or prepare and print new works equivalent to 
them. We have in mind also several other 
pamphlets and books that ought to be forth- 
coming, and the prospect is that large and 
constant issues of this kind will be required in 
the times before us. 

But a stubborn difficulty stands in our 
way. Our printing-office is an old edifice, 
built for purposes very diverse from its present 
use, small, irregular, and rickety, and is occu- 
pied to its utmost capacity by the machinery 
and work necessary to our present operations. 
The press and type-stands for THE OrRcuLAR 
alone have hardly room enough; and yet 
we have to contrive to find place for the imple- 
ments and operations of a growing business of 
job-printing. So that the idea of attempting 
any thing systematic and effective in the line 
of printing books and pamphlets with our pres- 
ent facilities is out of the question. 

We want a new printing-office. In fact, 
looking over the whole field of our Community 
interests ( which we hold really to be the pub- 
lic interests), we have come to the conclusion 
that a new printing-office is what we want 
most and foremost. And we have concluded 
moreover to tell the readers of THE CIRCULAR 
frankly what we want, and see if we cannot 
put them in the way to help us and themselves 
to the needed enlargement. We want anew 
brick building, to be erected on the grounds 
near our present office, at least 70 feet long, 
35 feet wide, and three or four stories high, 
to be devoted to all kinds of printing, pamphlet- 
making and book-binding. Such a building as 





this may answer our purpose for ten years, 
and then we shall probably want more room. 
We have contemplated building here in Wal- 
lingford a large Community ¢welling-house, 
and ultimately, magnificent edifices for a Uni- 
versity ; but we see plainly that the first thing 
we want is a new printing-office. That will 
build the rest. A house for the Truth first, 
and a house for ourselves afterward—that is 
the true order. 


And luckily it is easy to show our friends 
all over the country that, in this matter of a 
new printing-office, our interest is their inter- 
est and our want their want. They might 
not be able to realize this in case of our propos- 
ing to build a new dwelling-house ; but a house 
for printing a free paper, which warms their 
solar plexus every week ( to say nothing of the 
pamphlets and books they will get from it), 
is certainly an important accommodation to 
them as wellas to us. Indeed anew printing- 
office for our publications is their first want as 
well as ours; for as we have said before in 
THE CrrcuLaR, so say we now again to the 
multitudes who are looking towards us for 
social and material help, and asking admittance 
to our Communities— Now is the time for 
preliminary education in the first principles 
of Communism, rather than for forming new 
Communities or joining those already form- 
ed. You will help yourselves soonest and 
most effectually to the benefits of Communism, 
by helping us to work the Press by which we 
communicate with you, and through which we 
report what we learnin our pioneer experience.” 

We might stick to the policy of indepen- 
dence, and say we would build our own 
printing-office without asking any body for 
help. But it happens just now, when we are 
under the greatest pressure of demand for our 
publications and the greatest need of new 
facilities, our business operations at Oneida 
are crippled by stagnation of the trap-trade 
and the disturbances of the times, so that we 
have all we can do to pay our debts as they 
become due. ‘This turns our thoughts toward 
our constituents abroad, and having no pride 
to hinder us, we feel free to appeal to them to 
take part with us in the common enterprise 
of providing new room and machinery for the 
Truth. We know by considerable experience, 
that it does people good to draw on them for 
such patriotic enterprises ; and we account that 
we are doing our friends a favor in giving 
them an opportunity to enter into communism 
with us in the work of establishing a Free 
Press. 

To those who believe in Bible Communism 
and expect to see it grow and prosper fill it 





shall be acknowledged: as the kingdom of God, 
we offer the following scheme of co-operation : 

Every person who will send us fifty dollars, 
shall be entitled to copies of all our publica- 
tions, henceforth and forever. 

Let us see how much this means. We now 
publish a weekly paper. We intend to pub- 
lish a daily paper. How soon, we cannot 
tell; but we are working towards it by assur- 
ances that are as good as prophecy, and shall 
surely fulfill our programme. We intend to 
publish many books and pamphlets-—probably 
a steady succession of them year after year 
henceforth. Besides the new works that will be 
constantly crowding our press, we have on hand 
volumes and volumes of our old writings which 
have never yet been half published, and which 
will sooner or later have to be re-printed. 
Whoever becomes a subscriber on the above 
wholesale plan, will be entitled without further 
trouble about money, to copies of all these 
publications, periodical and occasional, as they 
shall come from the press. His name will be 
entered in a special book as a permanent sub- 
scriber, and he will have a joint-stock commun- 
istic interest with us in our printing. establish- 
ment to the extent of having a right to a copy 
of every thing we issue. In case of his death, 
his right will go to his legal representatives or 
to any person that he may by will appoint. 
We may ultimately work into as large a 
business as the Harpers or the Methodist 
Book Concern; and in that case these fifty 
dollar subscriptions will draw vast libraries. 
Every one must judge for himself what the 
probability is of our ‘oil well” yielding a 
permanent flow. We fully believe that its 
issues will steadily increase henceforth, _ 

For the encouragement of those who may 
wish copies of our publications to give away as 
well as for their own use, we make this further 
offer, viz: We will send THREE copies of all 
our future publications on the same terms aa 
above to any one who will send us one hundred 
dollars. 

These’ offers are not to be considered as 
held forth permanently. We open the books 
for wholesale subscriptions to accomplish a 
special purpose ; viz., the building of a new 
printing-office. Two hundred subscribers at 
fifty dollars each would give us capital enough 
for this purpose. Perhaps when we have 
achieved our object we shall find it expedient 
to shut the books. In that case those who 
subscribe promptly will have the pleasure of 
helping usto doa great work, and the dis- 
tinction of standing alone in the privilege of 
permanent subscription, 

We shall fulfill the pledges of this article to 
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those who subscribe, whether they be many or 
few, and whether we succeed in raising money 
enough to build a printing-office or not. In- 
deed, thinking of the plan has turned our at- 
tention to those among our friends who have 
already contributed each fifty dollars or more 
to the expenses of our Press; and we shall 
forthwith enter their names (so far as we can 
remember and discover them) on the list of 
permanent subscribers. Hereafter they will 
receive whatever we publish as a maiter of 
course, and they may consider their account 
with our printing-office forever settled. To 
this beginning we hope to add many more 
subscriptions of the endless sort. So far as 
our readers commute with us in this way, they 
will save themselves and us all the petty dis- 
agreeabilities of keeping reckoning on both 
sides, apologizing for delinquencies ( which bad 
practice is very common), and talking or 
writing about money mattem, which is poor 
business between Communists. And besides 
all this, if they answer our call promptly, they 
will enable us this very season to give our 
Press a habitation and material basis which 
will make it a new “ power on earth” and a 
double blessing to themselves. J. H. N. 





IMPROVED BREEDING BY SELEC- 
TION. 


pe Development Theory of Darwin and 
others, which teaches that all the different 
species of animals and plants spring from a 
common origin, is based principally on the 
argument of Natural Selection, and its line 
of reasoning and illustration is somewhat as 
follows : : 
Every organic being, whether plant or ani- 
mal, is placed in conditions where it must strug- 
gle for existence. It has enemies that prey 
upon it, competitors that waste its food, and 
variable climates and seasons that press upon 
its means of living. In this universal struggle 
for existence, a vast majority of the individ- 
ual beings either in the embryo state or ina 
later stage go down; and only those survive 
to propagate who as a general rule have been 
stronger or better fortified for the conflict than 
their fellows. And in a conflict where the 
competition is so nicely balanced as it is among 
the individuals of any species, it is evident 
that the slightest shade of favorable variation, 
produced by whatever cause in the constitution 
of any one of them, giving it a trifle more pow- 
ers of resistance, of escape, or of aggression, 
than are enjoyed by the others, would secure 
to it an advantage over them in the struggle for 
existence, and an increased prospect of per- 
manency. The favorable condition attained 
by the individual would be propagated in its 
offspring; and in the course of generations, 
the principle of accidental variation coming in 
again to push development a little further in 
the same direction, again the lucky individual 
in which the variation occurred would have the 
advantage over his race, and secure perpetuity 
to his offspring. This operation repeated thou- 
sands of times through the extended periods 





of a Geologic age, would result in producing 
all the different species and curious adaptations 
that we now see in nature, and all from the 
same original stock. 


For an illustration of the manner in which 
this law is supposed to work, imagine in the 
remote past a flock of wild fowls, exposed to 
the predatory attacks of their natural enemies. 
If they are supposed to have been white, and 
clumsy of wing, like our Dorking fowls, their 
danger from the attacks of hawks &c., would 
of course have been at the maximum. But 
suppose now that among the eggs cf this flock, 
one affected by some occult agency, should 
have hatched a bird with a slight variation— 
say to the extent of one feather changed from 
the ancestral white to brown. This, though a 
change minute in itself, would still have consti- 
tuted so far as it went an element of protection 
by giving the bird one step of approach toward 
the color of the ground, and thus disguising it 
from the sight of its enemies. The advantage 
thus gained, and the tendency it would have 
to transmit its peculiarity to its offspring, 
would constitute a basis of Natural selection 
insuring continuance to its race. Its progeny 
would maintain a favored position in the life- 
struggle in consequence of their single inherited 
brown feather. Andif in the course of genera- 
tions a second brown feather should be devel- 
oped in some individual, a new basis of 
advantage and selection would be established. 
Suppose this process of minute variation and 
selection to have gone on until a bird was pro- 
duced which had a general ground color, and 
so the maximum of protection in this line was 
reached, the result would be a fixed species, 
You would have produced in fact, simply the 
partridge of the present day. Or allowing 
other variations to have come in, adapting the 
brown-colored bird to a different set of circum- 
stances, the result would have been the for- 
mation of the quai! or brown thrush. On the 
other hand a variation from the original stock 
in the strength and structure of the wing, 
giving an individual a little advantage of speed 
in flight over his fellows, would commence a 
series of natural changes and selections, that 
would result by the same process that has 
been described in the production of a pigeon. 


We are able, in this hasty glance at the 
Darwinian Theory, only to hint to such of our 
readers as may not be acquainted with it, at 
the conclusions towards which scientific people 
appear to be drifting. It startles one at first 
to be obliged to conceive that mankind have 
been developed under the pressure of a strug- 
gle for existence from the level of the lower 
animals, and are in fact related in their origin 
to the monkey and even to the oyster; but 
still the ingenuous mind will say, Let science 
decide. And for our part we see no particular 
objection to this theory, on religious grounds, 
if it can be fairly proven otherwise, since with 
it we shall still retain the idea of an or- 
ganic gas (known in the Bible under the 
name of the Spirit of God), which, brooding 
over the creation, is the occult agency that in 


every instance originates the improving vari- 
ations which in their sum constitute the dif- 
ferent species. While agreeing that develop- 
ment may be the method of creation, it still 
does not explain the cause. And till some other 
adequate cause can be shown for the succes- 
sion of changes that it is asserted has trans- 
formed the oyster toa fish, the fish to a 
quadruped and the quadruped to man, we 
shall ascribe it to the creative influence of the 
Divine Spirit, seeking through these changes 
to reach a perfect model of animated being in 
or beyond man. We say beyond man, for 
even after reaching his point of development 
we see the process still moving on to another 
step. ‘Taking humanity at its highest stage, 
at a certain time a shock of celestial fire was 
introduced to it which produced Jesus Christ, 
a new variation of the genus homo, in the 
direction of spiritual perfection, as distinct as 
any of the steps in the ascent from brutes to 
man. It is this new standard and type of 
variation to which the race is now being bred. 

But our principal object in adverting to 
this subject and dismissing it as we are obliged 
to do thus briefly, was to make occasion to 
introduce a few paragraphs from Dr. Darwin’s 
book, in which he discusses the subject of 
changes effected in the style of animals by 
human selection, or careful breeding. We 
ask our friends to read the extracts given on 
another page attentively, and see if they do 
not discern looming in the background of the 
facts here presented a most gigantic question 
affecting the future of human society—that, 
namely, relating to its scientific propagation. 
lf the races of plants and animals have been 
so far improved as is there shown, by attention 
to selection in breeding, the question comes up 
in force, What is man about at this late day, 
that he is not applying the same principles 
and observations in a scientific manner to the 
improvement of his own race? If the farmer 
achieves with perfect certainty the elevation 
of his flocks and herds to acertain standard 
of form and size, beauty and disposition, by 
observing the fixed laws of propagation, why 
should not something be done systematically 
for man in the same way? But our limits 
forbid our pursuing the inquiry further to-day, 
and with its bare introduction, we leave our 
readers to consider the facts given by Dr. 
Darwin in the extracts alluded to, hoping to 
return to the discussion at a future time. 

G. 


SCIENTIFIC PROPAGATION. 


WRITER on sheep-breeding and its 
influence on the product of wool, in the 
Rural New-Yorker says : 


“Wool is increased in succeeding generations of 
sheep, by breeding, just as every other desirable 
quality is thus increased, viz., by coupling those 
males and females together which possess it in the 
greatest degree.” 


How long will it be before people will dis- 
course in similar style in reference to breeding 
human beings? Why should not beauty and 
noble grace of person and every other desira- 
ble quality of men and women, internal and 
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external, be propagated and intensified beyond 
all former precedent by the application of the 
same scientific principles of breeding that pro- 
duce such desirable results in the case of 
sheep, cattle and horses ? Farmers and herds- 
men all over the civilized world are enthusi- 
astic in regard to matters that relate to the im- 
provement of stock. Societies are founded, 
principlesare discovered and practically ap- 
plied, and the cnds of the earth are ransacked 
for desirable animals with which to cross, and 
develop new exceilencies. But while this is 
true of the animals below us, man leaves the in- 
finitely higher question of his own propagation 
to the control of chance, ignorance and blind 
passion. The place where science should 
rule most of all, is ruled by the least science ; 
the subject around which the highest enthusi- 
. asm should cluster is viewed with the most 
indifference. Yet Human Breeding should be 
one of the foremost questions of the age, trans- 
cending in its sublime interest all present 
political and scientific questions, and should be 
practically studied by all. May the time 
hasten when this shall be ! 


THE AGRICULTURAL WORKS 


oF THE ONEIDA Communrty. 
Oneida oo Oneida, N. Y.,\ 
” arch 22,1865. § 

Dear Eprror :—One of the most attractive fea- 
tures of our little sheet, especially to outside readers, 
when printed at Oneida) was the “ Oneida Journal ;” 
and I have reason wt indeed I know, that 
some of them at least, very much that “ column 
of central interest,” as @ne of your correspondents 
has quaintly named it. hey believe that we are a 
live community, engaged in working out the great 
problem of a new state of society, and very natu- 
rally want to know what is going on among us. In 
the Journal they used to feel the nimbus of the Com- 
munity, and get their solar plexuses more or less 
pleasantly excited. Now, why can’t we have a jour- 
nal of Oneida life, or something equivalent to it, in 
every number of THe CrrcuLar? Since the paper 
has been published at Wallingford, we have occa- 
sionally had the “ Oneida Budget,” and “ Notes from 
Oneida,” by “H.” and others, which in some mea- 
sure supplied the place of the Journal, and were 
very interesting to your readers in the Community 
as well as out; but these have been dropped this 
long time. Perhaps this hint may incite “H.” to 
afford your readers further glimpses of Oneida af- 
fairs. Meanwhile, if you have nothing better in 
this line to offer them at present, you will allow me, 
perhaps, to make them acquainted with a new busi- 
ness which the Community have lately taken in 
hand. I allude to the manufacture of AGRICULTU- 
RAL IMPLEMENTS, Consequent upon the purchase of 
the Agricultural Works of Messrs. Henry Wilson 
& Co. 

These works are located on the Skenandoah Creek, a 
short distance above our new Trap Factory,and about 
one and a half miles from the Community dwellings. 
They include a saw-mill and water privilege, a foun- 
dry, where the castings necessary for plows and other 
implements are made, a blacksmith-shop, wood- 
shops and office, and five dwelling-houses for work- 
men or tenants. Some five acres ot land and a good 
stone quarry were also included in the purchase. 
These works have been carried on for about ten 
years by Henry Wilson & Co., and for many years 
previously by Mr. Wilson’s father. 


The late proprietors had the reputation of making 
good and reliable implements, and the Community 
will endeavor to sustain this reputation, and add to 
it, by making such improvements in the quality of 
their goods as they shall be able from time to time to 
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The first purchase did not include the stock which 
Messrs. Wilson & Co. had on hand; but this was af- 
terwards added. The finished implements pur- 
chased consisted of a considerable number of Plows, 
of various kinds and sizes, Horse Hoes, Cultivators, 
Harrows, Field Rollers, Cheese Presses, Road Scra- 
pers, &c. Besides these, there were several tons of 
iron and other material, nesessary to carry On the 
business. 

Now, if the reader will be kind enough to accom- 
pany me (in imagination) to the works for a few 
minutes, I will endeavor, with list in hand, to make 
him somewhat acquainted with the different kinds 
and qualities of the implements we manufacture. 

In the first place, let us examine the 

CAST IRON PLOWS, 
as they are the most common and numerous.— 
Of these, there are fourteen different kinds, and 
from one to five sizes of each kind. First on the 
list is the Climax, ot two sizes, Nos. 1 and 2. This 
is an old, standard plow, strong and well adapted to 
plowing sod land, and in consequence, is often 
called Meadow C. Plow; but will also answer for 
cross-plowing. Next comes the Peekskill, an old fa- 
vorite, of five sizes, Nos. 19, 20, 21, 21H, 214, 22, and 
22 0. Of these sizes, No. 21 is the most saleable, as 
it 1s a medium size plow, and good for either cross- 
plowing or breaking. Nos. 19 and 20 are smaller 
sizes, suitable for single horses, or light teams. No. 
21 H, you will notice, is the same as No. 21, except 
that the moldboard is some two inches higher, adapt- 
ing it to western regions, where the soil is rich and 
light, rendering it liable to break over the mold- 
board of No. 21. No. 22 is a large, strong plow, 
suitable for heavy teams, and may be used for cross- 
plowing or breaking. For the latter purpose, it is 
particularly good. Next comes the Hagle, three 
sizes, Nos. 1, 2 and 72 (Scotch). This kind is not so 
much in use as formerly; but for those who are satis- 
fied with a narrow furrow, and wish to do the work 
extra well, No. 72 is just the plow. The next on the 
list is the Gibson : but of this kind we have none on 
hand, and do not make them, except to order, as 
they are out of date. Next is the Green Sward B. 
This is a stout breaking plow; but is not mach 
called for, asthe Peekskill and Climaz take its place to 
aconsiderable extent. The Hvrcelsior, which we now 
come to, is a good plow, of two sizes, Nos. 6 and 9. 
No. 6, you will observe, has a “ Lock Coulter,” 
which adapts it to plowing among stumps and roots, 
the coulter being connected with both the beam and 
point. Canal and R. R. Plow, No. 25 (with draft-rod 
and lock-coulter), is made specially for R. R. and Ca- 
nal contractors, who have very heavy plowing to do. 
The name of the Side-hill Plow, No. 2, suggests its 
use. That prolongation of the point, which you see 
sticking up in front of the moldboard of the Stubble 
Plow, No. 37, serves to keep it from clogging, and 
distinguishes it from other plows of the same general 
form. The Trojan is hut little known or appreciated, 
although it is one of the best cast plows there is 
made. Of the Subsoil we have two sizes, Nos. 1 and 
2 (No. 2very stout), both with draught rods. These 
plows, you know, are of peculiar form, made to fol- 
low the common plow, and stir up the soil to great 
depth, but not to turn it over. The Double Mold- 
board, No. 14, which we find next on the list, turns a 
furrow each way. The Corn Plows, No. 1 and 2ce, 
are adapted to plowing among hops as well as corn. 
The principal difference between the sizes, is that 
No. 1 has a shorter moldboard than No. 2 ce. The 
Iron Beam Plow ( Curtis patent), which isthe last on 
the list of cast plows, is of two sizes, Nos. 20 and 22. 
This plow is much used in Michigan. It has this 
advantage, the beam is short, so that the team is 
near its work. It is really a fine plow, though per- 
haps a little heavy to handle. 
STEEL PLOWS. 

We now come to the Steel Plows. These. are 
called the Mohawk Valley Clipper, and are of two 
sizes, No. 1 and 2}, No. 5 being of the same size as 
24, differing from it only in having a cast instead 
of a steel landside. These steel plows are an inno- 
vation in Eastern farming, having becn made in this 
State but afew years, though long in use at the 
West. I judge however that they are rapidly be- 
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coming popular, as the sale of them is fast in 





creasing. The principal advantages claimed for 
them are that they are light, and yet strong, of easy 
draught, and capable of receiving a high polish, 
which makes them scour well even the in lightest allu- 
vial or muck soils. Besides those made of steel 
throughout, we make of each size those with cast 
points and landsides so as to accommodate persons 
who want a cheaper plow. 

Having gone through with the Plows, let me now 
speak of the 

CULTIVATORS. 
Of the Corn Cultivators we make two sizes, one haying 
5and the other 6 steel teeth and a wheel. Thegreater 
part made, however, have six teeth. The Combined 
Corn and Grain Cultivator with 10 teeth, is simply 
the Corn Cultivator, with an extra beam on each 
side having two teeth. These extra beams can be 
taken off or put on at pleasure. The Joint Grain 
Cultivator is a large implement, with a joint in the 
middle something like a drag. Then there is the 
Wheel Grain Cultivators, with steel teeth, and also 
with cast teeth and steel points (the latter the cheap 
est), madeto work between two wheels about two 
thirds the size, I judge, of the fore wheels of a lum 
ber wagon. A neapis used; fixtures are attached to 
the cultivator so that it can be raised or lowered at 
will. These cultivators are very saleable. The 
cultivator-tooth that we use is pronounced by com- 
petent judges to be the best in use any where. 
HORSE-HOES AND OTHER IMPLEMENTS. 

The Horse-Hoe, with two steel shovel teeth, is a 
cheap and excellent implement, deservedly popular 
at the West, and wherever used. The Field Rollers 
you will notice, are in two sections, with Iron heads. 
These implements are very necessary to good farm - 
ing. Those Cheese Presses you see, are a good article, 
and just what the families who make their own 
cheeses need. Of Harrows, Wheel Barrows, and other 
minor implements, I will not speak particularly, 
lest I weary you. 

And now kind reader, should you or any of your 
friends or acquaintances at any time want any of 
the implements described, and apply in person 
or by letter for them, we will try to suit you as to 
quality and price. By doing so, you will have the 
satisfaction, perhaps, of killing two birds with onc 
stone—you will get the worth of your money in the 
implement you want, and give a lift to the cause of 
Communism. Furthermore, should you be acquaint- 
ed with any responsible dealers in your vicinity 
who keep such kinds of wares, you would do us a 
service if you should call their attention to the 
articles we make or place us in communication 
with them. 

In another number perhaps I shall. attempt to 
describe the process of making these implements, 

A. W. ©. 








COMMUNITY GOSSIP. 

OneEmpA.—We are blockaded again. About five 
weeks ago a saucy snow came down in the night 
all noiseless as a breath and shut usin. It massed 
itself in the road in one place between here and 
the village and forced an extensive “ flank movement” 
of travel into an adjacent field. It intercepted our 
mail, and abridged our communication generally. 
We are suffering a similar blockade now from water. 
The sun and south wind forcing a march towards 
spring, have dissolved the snow and covered our 
meadows with a tumultuous rush from the hills. The 
road on either hand isunder water. We get tothe mill 
south of us by boat, and to Willow Place by uncer- 
tain fording with horses. Looking from the tower, 
we seem to be an island in a lake. No mails. At 
such times we realize our home resources, A Com- 
munity islike a garrison well-provisioned—we are 
a village under one roof. Drifts, or mud, or fresh- . 
eis do not suspend our social interchanges. Our 
children do not have to stay at home from school. 
Impracticable roads are no interruption to our eve- 
ning meeting. Music, lectures, dances, all things 
which are attractive and improving in village ag- 
gregation, can be had without consulting the weather. 
What is it to me if itis raining? Iam not going 
out to dinner. What if all out-doors is tempest and 
driving snow? Iam not expecting some friend to 
pass the evening and looking out of the windows with 
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disappointment. The storm is not between us and 
our friends and neighbors—socially wecan stand a 
long investment. Business is embarrassed no doubt, 
and Mr. C., whose business it is to go to the depot every 
day, has some realizing sense of the impediments, 
I dare say. There is mud one part of the way, 
water two or three feet deep another part, and im- 
passible snow-drifts another part, and as we have 
no description of vehicle calculated for all these 
conditions of the road, heis reduced to the simplicity 
of anag and saddle. But while he does the“ er- 
rands to town”’—the necessary business at the 
stores, bank, post-office, &c., for some forty families, 
exempting them from vexation—he feels paid. We 
miss the war news, and should be sorry if THE 
CrrcuLaR should be a day behind, but most of us 
could find fresh reading in the Library if the block- 
ade should last for years. So these resistless 
snows and freshets, if they shut us up it is not with- 
out provisions. H. 


The Community have entered upon the Iron 
Foundry and Plow business at the works formerly 
owned by Henry Wilson & Co., at Willow Place. 
J. H. Barron, takes charge as foreman..... The 
Machine-shop has been removed from the old 
“Mill” to.the new manufacturing building at Wil- 
low Place, where it occupies a room on the ground 
floor 105 feet long by 50 feet wide. W. R. INsLEE 
is at.the head of this department. The Trap-works 
have also been removed to the same locality, occupy- 
ing three or four large rooms in various parts of the 
building. The Forging machinery goes into a wing 
105 feet long, by 45 feet wide, specially constructed 
to furnish good light and ventilation. Work in this 
department has been suspended during the last 
winter in consequence of dullness in trade. When 
business shall revive, we shall be in a much better 
situation for the manufacturing of traps than ever 
before. .... At the “Mill” the Carpentry business 
has been removed to what was the former Forge Shop, 
leaving the whole second story of the building, former- 
ly occupied by the Carpenters Shop, the Machine 
Shop and the Printing-office, to be finished off for a 
Traveling-Bag Factory. The removal of the Bag- 
works to this building, will allow of considerable en- 
largement in that business, and will leave the large 
room in the Tontine now occupied by the Bag-man- 
ufactures for the use of Fruit-Preserving. The latter- 
department will be accommodated with space in the 
attic of the Mill to serve as a Tin-Shop for theman- 
ufacture of Fruit-cans..... By vote of the Commu- 
nity the winter studies and attendance on day classes 
of the working members closed up on the 4th of 
March, andall hands for the coming six months 
will address themselves to business. ....Snow coy- 
ered the ground here from the 11th of December 
to the 14th of March, making 93 days of uninter- 
rupted winter. The lowest point of the mercury 
during the season was 28 deg. below zero, a degree 
of colé sufficient to kill, it is supposed, the finer kinds 
of cherries and plums..... A patent has been granted 
to J. H. Noyes for the Traveling Lunch-Bag of his 
invention, heretofore described in our columns. 

PrRsonaL.—Though railroad traveling at present 
seems to be about as hazardous as going into battle, 
happily we have to record only escapes for our Com- 
munity travelers, not injuries. The train on which 
J. H. Noyes was recently returning from Washing- 
ton, when between Baltimore and Harrisburg ran in- 
to a cattle train, demolishing two cars of the latter 
and killing several cattle, but without injuring any 
person. .... M. H. Krvstey is associated with W. 
A. Hunps in conducting the business of the New 
York City Community Agency..... CHARLES OLDs 
has left on a business tour for the West..... 
GroraE E. Craain has accepted a situation in the 
office of Dr. Townsend, a leading surgeon of New 
Haven, for the sake of the advantages it offers for 
acquainting himself with the science and art of sur- 
gery. 

“WALLINGFoRD.—During the winter two or three 
men have been employed digging muck at the 
swamp west of Mount Tom, and 651 loads of the 
same have been drawn and spread on five acres 
of meadow land, bordering the river in front of our 
Community dwelling, fitting it for strawberry plants 
and grape-vines. An Irishman, fresh from the Green 


Isle, says this muck-swamp is identical in character 
and formation with the peat-bogs of his native 
country..... A wild Anemone was found in blossom 


advent of spring, Algebra, Philosophy and Astrono- 
my, have dropped from the family studies, and the 
only classes which meet now are those of Arithmetic, 
Botany and French Reading. At 7 o’clock Don 
Quixote and Sancho Panza enliven us for three 
quarters of an hour—the Don with his lofty senti- 
ment interwoven with crack-brained imagination, 
and Sancho with his low-minded practicality and 
proverbs. This book is too near to nature ever to tire. 
....Mr Leonard, our printer, is getting out a beauti- 
ful colored fruit-label for the use of the Oneida Fruit- 
Preservers. Strawberries, grapes, tomatoes, peaches, 
pears, &c., appear on it colored almost to life. There 
is a demand at Oneida for about a hundred thousand 
of them the present season. 


ARRIVED.—C. 8. Joslyn, H. W. Burnham, G. J. 
Sears and Nelly Woolworth. 
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40 Reade St., New York, Mar. 20, 1865. 

THAT Tobias Simpson Esq., of Berryville 

(that worthy individual whose experiences 
and observations have been so faithfully recorded 
for the benefit of the great public), had prolonged 
his sojourn in this metropolis, and had taken occa- 
sion to visit several institutions which would soon 
have arrested the attention of one so gifted with the 
power of accurate observation. Then might the 
world have had a complete description of some of 
the most remarkable things which occur in this 
great city. His opinion upon the municipal man- 
agement, upon our holiday parades, our monster 
mass meetings; his reflections concerning the petro- 
leum fever, now so fearfully raging in nearly all 
parts of the metropolis, and, perhaps I may add, in 
nearly all parts of the country; his remarks upon 
commerce and trade—all, I dare say, would be read 
with the greatest avidity. But concerning nothing 
would I be more pleased to have such a profound 
thinker and erucite philosopher discourse, than upon 
the operations of the 


OPEN BROKERS’ BOARD. 


And yet 1 fear it would have been too much to 
have asked him to even visit such a place (I had 
almost said menagerie). For it can scarcely be sup- 
posed that one whose nerves have only been disci- 
plined amid the quiet scenes of a country village, 
could long endure such a spectacle as here presents 
itself every week-day between one and two o'clock, 
P. M. Before the members of the board arrive a 
stranger might easily suppose himself in a church. 
Here is a large hall, well lighted, with seats system- 
atically arranged for about 250 persons, with a gal- 
lery on three sides for interested parties and specta- 
tors. Only those who have become members of the 
board, by paying a certain entrance-fee, are admitted 
to the main room. A few moments before the time 
the president and two secretaries take possession of 
the desk; and precisely at one o’clock his hammer 
comes down, and gentlemen are called to order. 
He names over the different kinds of stock in their 
order, allotting from two to five minutes to each va- 
riety, for sales. The time being so limited, the mem- 
bers being so pocketedly interested, and there being 
no limitation to the noise which any member may 
make, excepting the natural limit of his power of 
vociferation, a babel is the result. Imagine your- 
self in a large auction-room with fifteen, twenty, yes, 
and sometimes thirty auctioneers, all crying their 
wares at the same time, and each personally inter- 
ested in every sale he makes, and you may have 
some conception of operations at the brokers’ board- 
Here every member is an auctioneer, and generally 
the auctioneer of his own goods. Though the con- 
fusion is always great, it has its crescendos and di- 
minuendos. When a kind of stock is named for 
which there is little demand, it is not so difficult to 
understand what is said; but when a favorite stock 
is offered the scene which ensues often baffles all 





description. Ten, twenty, forty persons at once 


spring to their feet and exclaim at the top ef their 
voices, “ I will give so much for five hundred shares’’ 
—“T will give so much for a thousand shares”—“I 
offer two hundred shares at so much”—“I will sell 
one thousand shares at so much”—“TI will give or 
take at so much”—each one who has stock to sell, or 
wishes to purchase, continuing to shout the same 
thing, or slightly varying his offer, or stopping to 
say to some other bidder, “ Sold!” or to some other 
seller, “ I take it !"—all accompanied with such vio- 
lent gestures, such contortions of body, such mani- 
festations of anxiety and intense eagerness, such 
hurried notings of transactions, such running to and 
fro, as I never beheld elsewhere. When the presi- 
dent judges that sufficient time has been given to one 
kind of stock, down comes his hammer with, “ That 
will do.” A moment is then allowed for comparing 
sales and purchases, and another kind of stock is 
named, and so on from Five-Twenties to Ten-For- 
ties, from U. S. stocks to R. R. stocks, then to Mining 
stocks, &c. The orators grow more and more 
hoarse as the excitement goes on, until scme can 
scarcely articulate ; but as their voices fail their ges- 
tures seem to become more violent, in their deter- 
mination to arrest attention. 


Many of these worshipers at the shrine of mam- 
mon are young ; some of the most prominent opera- 
tors cannot be over twenty-five years of age; while 
others have evidently grown gray in the service— 
which fact I consider to be one of the most remarka- 
ble illustrations of the power of the human organi- 
zation to adapt itself to the most unnatural condi- 
tions. 

“Stock-gambling” and other hard terms are 
applied to the transactions of the Brokers’ Boards, 
and perhaps appropriately ; but still it may be that 
the more just view regards them as parts of the great 
system of trade, made mecegaairy by the grab-game 
principle which permeates all classes of society. 
Here we see the most violent manifestations of this 
principle ; but it is also offgn manifest in some petty 
business transaction betwe@gn even’a country farmer 
and his neighbor. Doubtless in the glorious future 
of society, which hope gn@ faith discern, there will 
be scenes of excitement enthusiasm reminding 
one of the Brokers’ of olden time; but they 
will be scenes of harmony, love and brotherly in- 
terchange, unaffected by the sordid, greedy, grasp- 
ing spirit which has at present such power over 
mankind. " Ww. 


FOOT-NOTES. 
XXVIII. 


oo prairies seem to me like vast deposits of 
bread and meat scarcely less wonderful than the 
deposits of coal and rock-oil, and I don’t wonder 
that men with hungry families go west. But I am 
told that pedestrians find hard walking in those 
western places where the soil is fat with the ele- 
ments of wheat and corn and beef and pork, and 
where the horseman does up the tail of his horse in 
a knot to keep it out of the mud. I can nearly al- 
ways find dry walking here in Wallingford where 
the country is largely productive of good roads, rye- 
bread, chestnut timber, paper buttons and German 
silver spoons. Nevertheless, I have had some hard 
walking, for there are no guide-boards around here. 
The selectmen make good roads for us, and then 
leave every man to pick his own way. 

The folks in some places have better guidance 
than I get here in Connecticut. I once walked in 
Massachusetts. I found guide-posts everywhere, and 
I concluded that the men who had been paid to do 
the thinking there, had n’t slighted their job. Stand- 
ing among trees at the corners of the village green ; 
among briars and brush at the forks in the road; 
and at the crossing of the ways which wander off 
right and left between lines of stone-wall, were shafts 
of primeval granite that told me how to reach Ac- 
ton, Concord and Boston. These stones showed the 
long lines of holes drilled by the quarryman, and 
they told how earnestly he had wrought to guide 
people into the right roads. I walked from Marl- 
boro to Groton, and found my steps so carefully 
guided as to make me think that those Massachu- 








setts road-makers expected the whole world to come 
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sooner or later and travel in their highways. There 
are some men, I think, who can’t make a road to 
reach their own ends without leaving it wide enough 
and safe enough for every other man to use. But 
such road-makers are not plenty. Ifyou are a man 
who gets along by traveling on cow-paths and by- 
ways, be modest, and don’t ask me to take stock in 
your road. 

When walking I often have to stop and inquire 
the way. I get directions from the horseman, who 
shows his confidence in the road he points out by 
driving bravely down it, never stopping to ask 
me to ride with him; I seek help from the farmer 
who is laying wall, and who wears a leathern apron 
split up the middle, one half tied snugly to each leg; 
and I watch him picking up a stone which he holds 
against his belly and then puts upon the top of the 
wall. I once intercepted a farm-wife when she 
crossed her yard ; she held a milk-pan in one hand, 
and with the creamy finger of the other she pointed 
out the way for me to take, smiling the while, as if 
it were a strange thing that any one need to ask for 
the road from Guilford to Wallingford. I can always 
find my way by asking often enough. Some people 
think it is a grand thing to find their way without 
inquiring. I have myself belonged to that persuasion. 
But one gets along just as safely by asking as by 
knowing ; besides, it is more social and humanizing. 
However, it is not easy to get full directions for 
reaching any place; a man can’t be excused from 
working out his own problems. No man can gen- 
erally tell you more than to “ turn to the right, then 
turn to the left, go over the mountain, and then 
inquire again at Telus Todd’s.” 

There is no lack of people who think that they 
know just where they are: they have no need of 
my inquiring their way—they are not lost. I often 
stop to ask for the right road, but I am not always 
sure that my informant himself is not lost. I live 
one mile from town, and twelve miles from New 
Haven, and seventy-eight miles from New York 
City, but that don’t prove that I know my]wherea- 
bouts in this world. A- Concord man asks, “Is 
Franklin the only man who is Jost, that his wife 
should be so earnest to find him? Does Mr. Grin- 
ell know where he himself is?’ My neighbor, Dela- 
ware Perkins, tells the story of an Indian who, 
finding some difficulty in getting to his home, con- 
cluded that he was lost. But after wandering about 
in vain, he finally stopped short, and striking himself 
on his breast, said to himself, “Indian no lost? In- 
dian here. Wigwam lost!’ How many people are 
there who, standing in sight of their own houses 
can hit their own breasts and say, “This man is 
not lost?” I sometimes feel an impulse to go around 
andtap at the hearts of men to see if they really 
know where they are. 

Knowing that I am desirous of finding the best 
paths, many people come to my house to get me to 
walkin the roads which they have found. Other 
men come to ask about my routes of travel; they 
put many questions, but don’t stop long for my 
answers, and so I conclude these men are more 
concerned about their own questions than about 
any discoveries I have made. Some people admit 
to me that they are entirely uncertain about their 
own route—that they are only trying to walk in 
the cow-paths which lie just under their noses. I 
judge that there is an immense number of this sort 
of people who do not travel at all in any important 
sense ; they just live in the roads like the gipsies, 
never intending to go anywhere, not believing that 
there are any distant places worth going to. I 
encounter these vagabonds everywhere. Sooner 
or later they all fall to tinkering: grinding razors, 
making books, mending brass kettles, editing news- 
papers, all done with equal short-sightedness. I 
don’t think there is any need of a man’s confessing 
himself baffled by the snarl and tangle of roads 
in this world. By inquiring often enough a man 
can find his way to any place—to heaven if you 
please. If I don’t find night-walking safe and easy, 
I shall wait until daylight and then hunt up the 
man who can tell me where to turn to the right, and 
where to the left. 

I know that the minister and the lawyer, and 
even neighbor Ravenstone, are doing something at 


setting up guide-boards, but for all that, men do go 
astray on every hand. When I consider the great 
number of persons who can’t find their own roads, 
I am amazed at the decorous fashion in which 
people go about to look after lost men. I meet 
folks going to church Sundays, they zo leisurely in 
their best clothes, and hope they are doing all that 
is necessary for souls in peril. But why don’t 
people get together in hot haste on a week-day— 
the blacksmith in his apron, the painter with paint 
on his fingers, and the farmer in his coarse boots— 
to make an eager hunt after the man who has gone 
astray, bringing him back, willing or unwilling, and 
setting him on the right road? Q. 


STORY OF A LIFE. 


BY G. CRAGIN. 
vil. 

I CLOSED my last chapter by relating what one 
might call a trifling and somewhat ludicrous per- 
formance—an unsuccessful attempt to salute a young 
woman with the lips. ButI am being taught that 
the invisible powers, both good and evil, with whom 
we have to do whether we will or not, have no con- 
ception of trifles or meaningless acts; that every act 
with them, however small and insignificant it may 
appear, has a meaning to it, and may be directly or 
indirectly connected with events of infinite magni- 
tude. The materia] forms and bodies of the uni- 
verse, both animate and inanimate, visible and in- 
visible, in all their grandeur, beauty and glory, are 
the results, we are informed, of infinitesimal opera- 
tions, acts and agencies. And the same, we 
believe, must be true in the moral and spiritual 
spheres of existences. Human depravity, we are 
taught, with all the woes of sin, misery and death 
resulting therefrom, had its conception and birth in 
the simple act of the wagging of two tongues, im- 
pregnating intellectuality with a disobedient progeny. 
So, on the other hand, human redemption and all 
the purity, goodness and happiness flowing from it, 
had their beginning in the simple obedience of amative- 
ness, or sexuality. Being thus instructed by incon- 
trovertible facts, the trifling matter of a kiss may 
have a significance that I am not at liberty to ignore. 
As well might one say that an electrical spark is too 
small a matter to notice. But let such a spark fall 
into a barrel of gunpowder, and it becomes a matter 
of great moment, as death and destruction may be 
the consequence. And who does not know that 
selfish amativeness, more destructive than gun- 
powder, is everywhere to be found? Any act, there- 
fore, however insignificant in itself considered, that 
expresses love, friendship and affection, is properly 
an ordinance. And it becomes an ordinance of life 
or death—happiness or misery—according to the 
character of the spirit or power that prompts the 
act. Were there no personal, diabolical being in 
the world, all acts and expressions would be 
prompted only by a truthful, good spirit. But such 
is not the fact. So long, therefore, as we are abused 
by sin, selfishness and death, the undeniable evi- 
dence remains of the existence of a devil, who is 
prowling about seeking whom he may devour; and 
to resist and destroy whom is the duty of every loyal 
and patriotic soul. But this is quite a digression. 
I must, however, take the liberty of relating a 
tragical fact that had its inception in a single kiss. 
A clerical acquaintance of mine, many years ago 
had a young woman committed to his fatherly care, 
whose education he was to superintend. This cler- 
gyman, whom I will call Dr. Stamford, was a married 
man about thirty-five years of age, whose labors 
at that time were of a literary character. Being 
thus employed he spent most of his time in his 
library, where the young woman, Jane, was at liber- 
ty to resort in the prosecution of her studies. On a 
certain occasion the Doctor said to her, as she was 
about leaving the library to retire for the night, 
“Can’t you give me a kiss, Jane, as atoken of our 
friendship?” The obedient and trustful girl cheer- 
fully complied with what seemed to her an innocent, 
playful act of affection. And was there anything 
wrong inthat? Certainly not; for the act itself was 
both natural and pleasurable. Neither must it be 





supposed that the Doctor had the remotest intention 





of inflicting injury upon a woman that his feelings 
declared attractive and lovable. But Dr. Stamford; 
notwithstanding his religious professions, was never- 
theless, like most religious teachers at that period, ig- 
norant of the vital truth, that the so-called gospel is 
no gospel of Christ’s, unless it saves the believer from 
all selfishness, both now and forever, And being 
thus ignorant, he was exposed to all manner of 
selfish influences. As he gave Jane that kiss, the 
devil fired his uncivilized amativeness with the 
greedy spirit of false love, that seeks its own regard- 
less of the public good. The Doctor inyited a 
repetition of that simple greeting the next evening, 
and the next, and so on. Jane, too, was still more 
ignorant and in the dark, respecting the powers that 
were plotting mischief through those innocent greet- 
ings that seemed so heavenly to her simple and 
confiding heart. As false love is a contagious dis- 
ease, Jane caught the infection, and soon allowed 
herself to respond passionately to his growing 
advances, from a simple kiss to more intimate con- 
tact, until the climax was reached. The reasonings, 
persuasions and excitements employed to silence, 
conscience, and put down the moral faculties that 
might enter their protest against such proceedings, I 
need not here relate. Suffice it to say, that the 
parties were awakened at last to confront the 
stern decree—‘That whatsoever a man soweth 
that shall he also reap.” Seedtime and its incidents 
had passed, the harvest was approaching, and the 
alarmed and deluded Doctor, taking counsel from 
fear—the devil’s attorney—said to himself, that the 
fruit of his doing must be hid from the eye of the 
public. So, adding insult and abuse to injury, he 
undertook to prevent innocent nature from finishing 
her propagative, artistic work, by procuring an 
abortion. But in that revolting business he was 
foiled, and the death of his victim was, morally, the 
death of himself, ending his career in ignominy and 
shame. Had Dr. Stamford taken counsel with the 
Spirit of truth—Christ’s attorney—instead of the 
spirit of fear, submitting his case, bad as it was, to 
the light, inviting the criticism of. his friends, good 
might have been brought out of the evil, and peace 
and happiness out of misery and suffering. 


Now will any one say that because the devil uses 
and abuses these beautiful and simple ordinances of 
nature, that God has not the right to use them, and 
not abuse them, in societies that he has redeemed 
from selfishness? Judas betrayed Christ with a kiss; 
did the inspired apostles therefore abolish that or- 
dinance because it had been thus abused? On the 
contrary, they enjoined the salutation of kissing as 
an expression of brotherly love. Anything in nature 
that the devil uses for selfish ends, God can use, 
equally as well, for good and beneficent ones. 

Had Sarah responded to that attempted kiss, in 
all probability it would not have ended there. I 
have since regarded the spirit that was upon me at 
that time, as a flashing out of the devil’s fire in idol- 
atrous, false love. But the repulse effectually ex- 
tinguished it for the time being. Some years later I 
was made aware of the fact that her attachment to 
me was much stronger than I had any reason to sus- 
pect. The affair, however, occasioned no disaffec- 
tion in our fellowship. I respected her the more, 
and I cannot say that she respected me the less. 

In the latter part of the fall, or early in the winter, 
Mr. Blandon committed the keys of the store to my 
charge, proposing at the same time that I should 
find a boarding-place nearer our business, as the por- 
ter ‘would be unwilling to go every morning to my 
present one for the keys. With some regrets on 
both sides, I left the family of Doctor Post and found 
comfortable accommodations in Franklin Square 
with a Mrs. Dorr. As Mr. Blandon was now daily 
receiving invoices of imported, as well as domestic 
goods, it became necessary to initiate me into the 
mysteries of the Custom House business. The gov- 
ernment Custom House may be regarded as a sort of 
national toll-gate through which all foreign mer- 
chandize must pass and pay toll or duties, for the privi- 
lege of being sold and consumed in this country, for 
the double purpose of protection and revenue. And, 
owing tothe strong tendency in the commercial 
world to cheat Uncle Sam out of hisincome, there has 
been much ingenuity exercised, in order not only to 
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compel importers to be honest and pay the required 
government taxes, but to see to it that goods are not 
smuggled through, or “ run the gate,” without paying 
datall. Probably there is no one locality in this coun- 
try where so much complicated business is concen- 
trated as will be found in the New-York Custom 
House. The office of the commander-in-chief, the 
Collector of the Port, is one of the most lucrative in 
the gift of the government, and one, too, of the most 
responsible and important in a financial point of 
view. Not only do all the imported and exported 
goods pass under the inspection and through the 
hands of Custom Honse officials, but every vessel 
that enters and leaves the harbor must be reported 
on its arrival, and obtain papers of clearance before 
leaving. The amount of business there executed 
from day to day is almost fabulous, and the clerks 
and officials can be counted by hundreds. - The 
characters, too, of this Custom House army are a 
novelty. Foreigners and natives, educated and un- 
educated, old and young, rich and poor, honest and 
dishonest, religious and infidel, moral and immoral— 
representatives of all countries, characters and con- 
ditions of life. 


I had to pass through a good deal of training be- 
fore I could unrayel the mysteries of the business 
required of me, so as to understand what I was 
about and where I was, in getting my goods through 
the numerous hands of the hireling “Sammies.” 
The ordeal that every merchant’s papers, bills of 
lading and invoices are subjected to is almost equal 
to the ancient method of proving innocence or guilt 
by the ordeal of fire and water. It was a great puz- 
zle, at first, to my undisciplined brain, to understand 
the necessity of the multiplicity of checks and coun- 
ter-checks—the signing and counter-signing—the 
swearing on the Bible, over the Bible, and without 
the Bible, and one might in truth say, against the 
Bible—affirmations and confirmations—certificates 
and counter-certificates—indorsements, duplicates 
and certifications that you know somebody that you 
don’t know, &c., &c. Then add to all this the zig- 
gag running and dancing attendance on the officials 
in all parts of numerous buildings occupied by the 
Custom House business ; the mazes of a complicated 
cotillion are as nothing in comparison. To see the 
present convenient building of “Customs,” one can 
hardly have an idea of what the old buildings were 
thirty-five years ago. Then, running from one desk 
to another had work in it. It was up staits and 
down stairs, and in the collector’s chamber, then 
back again, then chassa to the right, then to the left, 
cross over to another building, then back again, 
right and left, back to back, face to face, then all 
promenade, that is, run as for your life so as to se- 
cure the first chance at some official’s desk in the 
story above, where there are twenty men and boys 
before you. You try to elbow yourself in ahead of 
them; they grin, and elbow you out in much quicker 
time ; you can’t break that chain of twenty men— 
it’s achain cable; they know you are green in at- 
tempting it, and simply laugh at your greenness. 
No help for you—down to the tail-end of the chain 
you must go and stand facing the back of the one 
above you. Custom is law, and you must take your 
turn in regular order; it is slow moving, and will 
take you an hour or more to move twenty feet.— 
That hour seems very long—it’s your dinner-hour, 
too; but no matter, it can’t be helped. You get at 
last to the desk of the official No. 50. You hand the 
official your papers; he looks at them and sees a mis- 
take—an omission or commission ; it’s a trifling one, 
yousay. Official frowns at you and says, “ Go to No. 
20.” So to No. 20 you go; the correction is made, 
but you must go to No. 30 to get the correction 
counter-checked. Then you go back to No. 50 and 
say to him, “ Can’t you sign this now, and let me 
go? Ihave been here all day.” No. 50 looks up 
and frowns again, and says, “ Take your place at the 
foot.” Down you go again to the tail-end of another 
chain of twenty or more men, to spend another hour 
in walking twenty feet. But you do get there at 
last; your papers are then all signed, and’ you leave 
the Custom House with the gratitude of a released 
prisoner. 
Now all these contrivances, complications and 


catching rogues who might attempt to defraud the 
government of its just dues. And yet many rogues 
do get through, notwithstanding these complicated 
meshes that are so annoying to the truly honest. 
The Custom House business has been the occasion, 
to say the least, of developing the spirit of cupidity 
to a very great extent. To rob the government 
seems to be a constitutional weakness with a pretty 
large class. Even some prominent citizens who had 
sustained an unblemished character for truth and 
veracity, previous to entering the Collector’s chair, 
on leaving it compel the recorder of historical 
facts to write “ defaulter” under their names. The 
Custom House might, with some propriety, be called 
mammon’s exchange or auction house, where enor- 
mous bills of lies are daily sold to the highest bid- 
der for filthy lucre, and if the city papers are to be 
credited, the business of his Satanic majesty has 
not diminished during the past four years. And 
all these accumulated evils, cheating, false-swear- 
ing, and frauds almost innumerable, are to be traced 
to what cause? They are not necessarily connected 
with the business transacted there, that is certain, 
Well, they are all, great and small, the legitimate 
fruit of that one little, crabbed, contemptable elf— 
which is called self—who, like a greedy irrespon- 
sible parasite is seeking its own, regardless of the 
rights and interests of the public good. 
But hark! Do I not hear a voice in that wilder- 
ness of wealth and luxury crying, “How long, O 
Lord, how long must selfishness and dishonesty 
fill the high places, causing man to distrust his God 
through his fellow men? But listen—methinks I 
hear a cheering response that seems to say—Thanks, 
thanks to the powers above for the gift of Faith 
that works by love and walks in truth, and feelsa 
Father’s care in every place, where light allures, 
and where meekness, the earth’s inheritor, patiently 
endures, biding her time till sin and death shall 
pass from earth, and in their place be found Life 
Eternal, that resounds with industry and busy art, 
that says to man, who would invest in stocks secure 
from death’s arrest: Surely, God’s wisdom is of 
} many fold, and bills of solid truth will yet be sold 
in this market; but not for silver or for gold, but 
for godliness and for love untold, that yieldeth now 
a hundred-fold, and in the world to come, endless 
will be the sum of riches inherited through faith 
in Christ, the elder son of love, peace and joys un- 
speakable and glory without end. 

Believing this, who will not say that faith in God 
and man will pay ? 


THE MICROSCOPIC WORLD. 
ANIMALCULES. 


“ Full Nature swarms with life; one wondrous mass 
Of animals, or atoms organized, 

Waiting the vital breath when Parent-Heaven 

Shall bid His spirit blow. The hoary fen, 

In putrid streams, emits the living cloud 

Of pestilence. Through subterranean cells, 

Where weer nang scarce can find a way, 
Earth animated heaves—and where the pool 

Stands mantled o’er with green, invisible, 

Amid the floating verdure millions stray. 

Each liquid, too, whether it pierces, soothes, 
Inflames, refreshes or exalts the taste, 

With various formsabounds. Nor is the stream 

Of purest crystal, nor the lucid air, 
Though one transparent vacancy it seems, 
Void of their unseen people.” 


— Thomson. 
HE telescope brings to view, in the unfathoma- 
ble regions of space, myriads of shining worlds 

which enlarge our ideas of the immensity of the 

universe, and of the infinite wisdom of God ; but the 
microscope, in its revelations, advances us in an op- 
posite direction into the regions of the infinitely 
small. Under this noble instrument the most com- 
mon objects are frequently sourcés of the highest 
interest and instruction. A piece of powdered rock 
is seen by means of it to consist almost entirely of 
the flinty shells of minute animals; and it also re- 
veals to us the fact that some mountains, and the 
soil of extensive plains, are composed of minute or- 
ganisms that once had life, and which ages ago sport- 
ed in the full activity of that life. Again, if we 
bring a drop of water, taken from the side of some 

slowly-running stream, or from the slimy bank of a 

standing pool, ufffler this magic tube, we shall be- 

hold millions of tiny creatures sporting in what to 





perplexities were concocted for the sole purpose of 


they are seen to roain with perfect freedom as in 
their native element, sporting with each other, and 
jostling each other about with all the delight, doubt: 
less, that belongs to such minute natures. It must 
not be supposed that they inhabit water only, for 
they have been found in strong acids, and in the 
fluids contained in animal bodies and living plants, 
and have also been detected alive in moist earth, 
sixty feet below the surface of the soil. 

Naturalists have distinctly recognized and deline- 
ated about eight hundred different species of animal- 
cules, which are distinguished from each other by 
their forms, manner of progression, habits and 
modes of reproduction. The forms of some are ex- 
tremely beautiful, being shaped like fruits, necklaces, 
pitchers, wheels, flasks, cups, trumpets, stars, boats 
and fans; while others assume the form of eels 
and serpents. Some are beheld dwelling together 
within a delicate transparent shell of a spherical 
shape, which after a while bursts and lets the small- 
er spheres free, which are found also to contain 
still smaller spherical animalcules inside of their 
tiny shells. Others are seen to shoot up in tlie 
form of beautiful shrubs, crowned with bell- 
shaped flowers, which have their edges fringed with 
delicate hairs. Some kinds have a soft and yielding 
covering like the leech or snail, while others have a 
covering of transparent shell which is flexible like 
horn. Those animalcules that are protected by 
shells, are termed loricated, from the Latin word lor- 
ica, a shell; and it is the shells of this last kind that 
we find covering such large tracts of country. It is 
said that “the great Pyramid of Egypt, covering 
eleven acres of ground, is based on blocks of lime- 
stone consisting of Foraminifera, Nummulites, or 
stone-coin, and other fossil animalcules.” 

The mode of progression of these interesting little 
beings is by a slender filament like a hair, situated 
near the mouth, and called from its resemblance to 
an eye-lash a cilium, the Latin word for eye-lash. 
It is also employed by the animalcule for the pur- 
pose of procuring food. In adition to the offices of 
the cilia just described, fhey are thought by some 
to be the instruments of respiration, from the- fact 
that similar appendages are found on the gills or 
beard of the oyster and muscle, and other animals of 
like nature by which they keep the water about 
them in a continual state of motion. These slender 
organs are variously arranged in their different 
species. Some have a circle of cilia surrounding 
the mouth, while in others they are distributed over 
the whole body. 

But the minuteness of these beings is almost be- 
yond conception. Monads, the smallest of all known 
living creatures, swarm by myriads in a drop 
of water, and it has been computed that no less 
than five hundred millions are. comprised within 
this small space : and this calculation is within the 
bounds of probability, for the Monad is never found 
to attain a length greater than the twelve thousandth 
part of an inch, 

But the most surprising thing of all is their enor- 
mous power of reproduction, of which there are sey- 
eral modes. First, they proceed from eggs. Second- 
ly, they are brought forth alive. Thirdly, they in- 
crease by the growth of buds issuing from the body 
of the parent; the buds sprouting out and becoming 
perfect animalcules. Lastly, they are propagated by 
self-division, the body of one animalcule separating 
into two or more individual beings. Some species 
of animalcules are not confined to either of these 
single modes of reproduction, but their countless off- 
spring may come into existence by all the various 
ways just mentioned; one part being produced by 
eggs, another by self-division, and a third by buds. 

Dr. Ehrenberg confined one of the Rotatorial 
animalcules which are propagated from eggs, for 
eighteen days m a vessel of water. During this time 
it laid four eggs a day, and the young, when two days 
old, laid the same number ; so that, the offspring of a 
single individual at this rate would amount in 
ten days toa million; in eleven days to four mill- 
ions; and in twelve days to sixteen millions. It has 
been affirmed by naturalists that a single individual 
of the box-chain animalcule (Gallionella), in twenty- 
four hours will increase to the numberof one hun- 





them seems to be a world of unli extent; for 


dred and forty millions. iF 8 
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DARWIN’S PRINCIPLES OF BREEDING. 


Let us now briefly consider the steps by 
which domestic races have been produced, either 
from one or from several allied species. Some 
little effect may, perhaps, be attributed to the 
direct action of the external conditions of life, 
and some little to habit; but he would be a 
bold man who would account by such agencies 
for the differences of a dray and a race horse, a 
grayhound and bloodhound, a carrier and tum- 
bler pigeon. One of the most remarkable 
features in our domesticated races is that we 
see in them adaptation, not indeed to the ani- 
mal’s or plant’s own good, but to man’s use or 
fancy. Some variations useful to him have 
probably arisen suddenly, or by one step; many 
botanists, for instance, believe that the fuller’s 
teazle, with its hooks, which cannot be rivalled 
by any mechanical contrivance, is only a variety 
of the wild Dipsacus; and this amount of 
change may have suddenly arisen in a seedling. 
So it has probably been with the turnspit dog; 
and this is known to have been the case with 
the ancon sheep. But when we compare the 
dray-horse and race-horse, the dromedary and 
camel, the various breeds of sheep fitted either 
for cultivated land or mountain pasture, with 
the wool of one breed good for one purpose, 
and that of another breed for another purpose ; 
when we compare the many breeds of dogs, 
each good for man in very different ways ; when 
we compare the game-cock, so pertinacous in 
battle, with other breeds so little quarrelsome, 
with ‘everlasting layers’ which never desire to 
sit, and with the bantam so small and elegant ; 
when we compare the host of agricultural, culi- 
nary, orchard, and flower-garden races of plants, 
most useful to man at different seasons and for 
different purposes, or so beautiful in his eyes, 
we must, I think, look further than to mere 
variability. We cannot suppose that all the 
breeds were suddenly produced as perfect and 
as useful as we now see them; indeed, in sev- 
eral cases, we know that this has not been their 
history. The key is man’s power of accumula- 
tive selection: nature gives successive varia- 
tions; man adds them up in certain directions 
useful to him. In this sense he may be said to 
make for himself useful breeds. 

The great power of this principle of selec- 
tion is not hypothetical. It is certain that 
several of our eminent breeders have, even 
within a single lifetime, modified to a large 
extent some breeds of cattle and sheep. i 
order fully to realize what they have done, it is 
almost necessary to read several of the many 
treatises devoted to this subject, and to inspect 
the animals. Breeders habitually speak of an 
animal’s organization as something quite plastic 
which they can model almost as they please. 
If | had space I could quote numerous passages 
to this effect trom highly competent authorities. 
Youatt, who was probably better acquainted 
with the works of agriculturists than almost 
any other individual, and who was himself a 
very good judge of an animal, speaks of the 
principle of selection as ‘that which enables 
the agriculturist, not only to modify the char- 
acter of his flock, but to change it altogether. 
It is the magician’s wand, by means of which 
he may summon into life whatever form and 
mould he pleases.’ Lord Somerville, speaking 
of what breeders have done tor sheep, says :— 
‘It would seem as if they had chalked out upon 
a wall a form perfect in itself, and then had 
given it existence.’ That most skillful breeder, 
Sir John Sebright, used to say, with respect to 
pigeons, that ‘he would produce any given 
feather in three years, but it would take him six 
years to obtain head and beak.’ In Saxony the 
importance of the principle of selection in re- 
gard to merino sheep is so fully recognized, 
that men follow it as a trade: the sheep are 
placed upon 4 table and are studied, like a pic- 
ture by a connoisseur ; this is done three times 
ut intervals of months, and the sheep are each 
time marked and classed, so that the very best 
may ultimately be selected for breeding. 

What English breeders have actually effect- 





ed is proved by the enormous prices given for 
animals with a good pedigree; and these have 
now been exported to almost every quarter of 
the world. The improvement is by no means 
generally due to crossing different breeds; all 
the best breeders are strongly opposed to this 
practice, except sometimes amongst clesely 
allied sub-breeds. And when a cross has been 
made, the closest selection is far more indispens- 
able even. than in ordinary cases. If selection 
consisted merely in separating some very dis- 
tinct.variety, and breeding from it, the princi- 
ple would be so obvious as hardly to be worth 
notice ; but its importance consists in the great 
effect produced by the accumulation in one 
direction, during successive generations, of dif- 
ferences absolutely inappreciable by an unedu- 
cated eye—differences which | for one have 
vainly attempted to appreciate. Not one man 
in a thousand has accuracy of eye and judgment 
sufficient to become an eminent breeder. If 
gifted with these qualities, and he studies his 
subject for years, and devotes his lifetime to it 
with indomitable perseverance, he will succeed, 
and may make great improvements; if he 
wants any of these qualities, he will assuredly 
fail. Few would readily believe in the natural 
capacity and years of practice requisite to be- 
come even a skillful pigeon-fancier. 

The same principles are followed by horti- 
culturists; but the variations are here often 
more abrupt. No ene supposes that our choic- 
est productions have been produced by a single 
variation from the aboriginal stock. We have 
proofs that this is not so in some cases, in which 
exact records have been kept; thus, to give a 
very trifling instance, the steadily increasing 
size of the common gooseberry may be quoted. 
We see an astonishing improvement in many 
florists’ flowers, when the flowers of the present 
day are compared with drawings made only 
twenty or thirty years ago. When a race of 
plants is once pretty well established, the seed- 
raisers do not pick out the best plants, but 
merely go over their seed-beds, and pull up the 
‘rogues,’ as they call the plants that deviate 
from the proper standard. With animals this 
kind of selection is, in fact, also followed; for 
hardly any one is so careless as to allow his 
worst animals to breed. ™ ° 


At the present time, eminent breeders try 
by methodical selection, with a distinct object 
in view, to make ‘a new strain or sub-breed, 
superior to any thing existing in the country. 
But, for our purpose, a kind of Selection, which 
may be called Unconscious, and which results 
from every one trying to possess and breed 
from the best individual animals, is more im- 
portant. Thus, a man who intends keeping 
pointers naturally tries to get as good dogs as 
he can, and afterwards breeds from his own 
best dogs, but he has no wish or expectation of 
gem | altering the breed. Nevertheless 

cannot doubt that this process, continued 
during centuries, would improve and modify 
any breed, in the same way as Bakewell, Collins, 
&c., by this very same process, only carried on 
more methodically, did greatly modify, even 
during their own lifetimes, the forms and qual- 
ities of their cattle. Slow and_insensible 
changes of this kind could never be recognised 
unless actual measurements or careful drawings 
of the breeds in question had been made long 
ago, which might serve for comparison. In 
some cases, however, unchanged or but little 
changed individuals of the same breed may be 
found in less civilized districts, where the breed 
has been less improved. There is reason to be- 
lieve that King Charles’s spaniel has been uncon- 
sciously moditied to a large extent since the time 
of that monarch. Some highly competent au- 
thorities are convinced that the setter is directly 
derived from the spaniel, and has probably been 
slowly altered from it. It is known that the En- 
glish pointer has been greatly changed within 
the last century, and in this case the change has, 
it is believed, been chiefly effected by crosses 
with the fox-hound; but what concerns us is, 
that the change has been effected unconsciously 





and gradually, and yet so effectually, that, though 
the old Spanish pointer certainly came from 
Spain, Mr. Borrow has not seen, as I am in- 
formed by him, any native dog in Spain like our 
pointer. : 

By a similar process of selection, and by 
careful training, the whole body of English race- 
horses have come to surpass in fleetness and size 
the parent Arab stock, so that the latter, by the 
regulations for the Goodwood Races, are fa- 
vored in the weights they carry. Lord Spencer 
and others have shown how the cattle of Eng- 
land have increased in weight and in early ma- 
turity, compared with the stock formerly kept 
m this country. By comparing the accounts 
given in old pigeon treatises of carriers and 
tumblers with these breeds as now existing in 
Britain, India and Persia, we can, I think, clearly 
trace the stages through which they have in- 
sensibly passed, and come to differ so greatly 
from the rock-pigeon. 

Youatt gives an excellent illustration of the 
effects of a course of selection, which may be 
considered as unconsciously followed, in so far 
that the breeders could never have expected or 
even have wished to have produced the result 
which ensued—namely, the production of two 
distinct strains. The two flocks of Leicester 
sheep kept by Mr. Buckley and Mr. Burgess, as 
Mr. Youatt remarks, ‘have been purely bred 
from the original stock of Mr. Bakewell for up- 
wards of fifty years. There is not a suspicion 
existing in the mind of any one at all acquainted 
with the subject that the owner of either of 
them has deviated in any one instance from the 
pure blood of Mr. Bakewell’s flock, and yet the 
difference between the sheep possessed by these 
two gentlemen is so great that they have the 
appearance of being quite different varieties.’ 

* * * * 

In plants the same gradual process of im- 
provement, through the occasional preservation 
of the best individuals, whether or not sufficient- 
ly distinct to be ranked at their first appear- 
ance, as distinct varieties, and whether or not 
two or more species or races have become 
blended together by crossing, may plainly be 
recognized in the increased size and beauty 
which we now see in the varieties of the hearts- 
ease, rose, pelargonium, dahlia, and other plants, 
when compared with the older varieties or with 
their parent-stocks. No one would ever ex- 
pect to get a first-rate heartsease or dahlia from 
the seed of a wild plant. No one would ex- 
pect to raise a first-rate melting pear from the 
seed of the wild pear, though he might succesd 
from a poor seedling growing wild, if it had 
come from a garden-stock. The pear, though 
cultivated in classical times, appears, from 
Pliny’s description, to have been a fruit of very 
inferior quality. I have seen great surprise ex- 
pressed in horticultural works at the wonder- 
ful skill of gardeners, in having produced such 
splendid results from such poor materials; but 
the art, I cannot doubt, has been simple, and, as 
far as the final result is concerned, has been 
followed almost unconsciously. It has con- 
sisted in always cultivating the best known 
variety, sowing its seeds, and, when a slightly 
better variety has chanced to appear, selecting 
it, and so onwards. But the gardeners of the 
classical period, who cultivated the best pear 
they could procure, never thought what splen- 
did fruit we should eat; though we owe our 
excellent fruit, in some small degree, to their 
having naturally chosen and preserved the best 
varieties they could anywhere find. 


A LETTER from Charleston to the Washington 
Republican says: “ Ex-Govenor Aiken is one of the 
largest slaveholders and wealthiest men of the 
South. Since the occupation of Charleston by our 
forces, he has reported the names of all his slaves, 
seven hundred and fifty in number, to the command- 
ant of the post, and gives each family a farm on 
one of the most fertile and productive islands on the 
coast; placed them on it, and all are well started in 
life. Such a deed deserves to be recorded.” 
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THE SQUIRREL AND THE MOUNTAIN. 
BY RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 


The mountain and the squirrel 

Had a quarrel; 

And the former called the latter “ Little Prig.” 
Bun replied, 

“You are doubtless very big; 

But all sorts of things and weather 

Must be taken in together, 

To make up a year 

And a sphere. 

And I think it no disgrace 

To occupy my place. 

If I’m not so large as you, 

You:are notso small as J, 

And not half so spry. 

T’ll not deny you make 

A very pretty squirrel track ; 

Talents differ; allis well and wisely put; 
If I‘cannot carry forests on my back, 
Neither can you crack a nut.” 


NOTE TO THE CIRCULAR. 

Dear Frrenps:—In your paper of March 13th, I 
notice an article by G., headed “ Social Petroleum,” 
which contains a great and important truth in regard 
to the tendency in our country to social reform and 
unitary efforts, and very justly gives your successful 
enterprises, in part at least, the credit due them for 
awakening the interest in this most vital and impor- 
tant subject. But I notice a mistake in the article 
which I take the liberty to correct. There is no 
organization, association or corporation at Vineland, 
N. J.,“ with the sharp notice added,” or appended, 
“No affinity-hunters wanted.” The friends in 
Vineland have never had any occasion for such 
notice; something of the kind I believe is connected 
with an organization at Hammonton, N. J., which is 
twenty miles from Vineland, and on another rail- 
road; and I also understand that Dr. Hamilton has 
recently located his Community enterprise there, for 
which, and all other efforts at social reform, I am 
glad to see your sympathy, as they surely have ours. 
But we have a movement located at Vineland, which 
I hope you will from time to time notice as it de- 
serves. It is a Male and Female Industrial College, 
for which 200 acres of land have just been purchased, 
at a cost of nearly $9,000, and we are now secur- 
ing the efforts and means of its friends to carry out 
its purposes and objects, which are the union of 
labor and education, and equal pay, rewards, honors 
and advantages, to both sexes. Our prospects are- 
highly. flattering for success. Two men have com- 
menced the work in earnest, with a subscription of 
$5,000 each, and both of them from Illinois; others 
from that and other States are expected to be equally 
liberal; and smaller sums from those with small 
means will also be equally appreciated, even down 
to the “ widow’s mite.” All these movements are 
the signs showing plainly that the next great move- 
ment of the age is to place woman on an equal 
footing with man, in every department of life, and 
to substitute codperation for competition. 

WARREN CHASE. 

Vineland, N. J., March 15, 1865. 


NEWS ITEMS. 

Tue signs of an early end of the Rebellion grow 
brighter. This campaign is likely to be the last. 
Gen. Lee is reported to be hopeless of the Rebellion. 
There may be some more brief, sharp fighting, but 
the grasp of power is gradually but surely tightening 
round the last army of the Southern leaders; an 
army which is daily dwindling away by desertion. 

Tue semi-official papers of Mexico contradict the 
report of a session of Sonora to France. A French 
paper of the Mexican capital, says that Dr. Gwin 

has completely abandoned his colonization project, 
ana has returned to Europe. 

A FAMINE prevails in the kingdom of Siam, 
owing to the failure of the rice crops. The Siamese 
Government has forbidden the export of rice and 

~ “paddy” for seven months from the 25th of January. 

Tue great freshet last week throughout the Mid- 
dle and Western states wag the most extensive and 


destructive for many years. Railroads were seriously 
damaged, and travel interrupted. The losses in 
property will amount to many millions of dollars. 


Ir is reported that Mobile has been evacuated by 
the Rebels and is in possession of the Union forces. 

SHERMAN and Schofield have united their forces. 
The Rebels report that Johnston’s army has checked 
Sherman’s advance by a battle near Bentonville. 
This however is extremely doubtful. 

Gov. BRAMLETTE of Kentucky, has supplied all 
his slaves with free papers. 


Mr. Haran, the new Secretary of the Interior, 
recommends to the President the selection of some 
suitable person from the Society of Friends as Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs. 

Hon. JAMEs Birney, of Mich., has been selected 
for the head of the new governmental department of 
the Freedman’s Bureau. He is a son of the old 
Anti-slavery champion, James G. Birney, and a bro- 
ther of the late Maj-Gen. Birney. 


Tue gold market is very fluctuating, and prices 
are gravitating decidedly downwards. The decline 
during the week ending Friday the 24th, was 11 per 
cent, its closing rate being 153. - It has fallen 85 per 
cent from its hightest point reached this year, namely 
in January, and 157 per cent from the highest 
point of the war, which was touched in July last. As 
a consequence, commerce and trade are exceedingly 
unsettled, and for the time being almost at a stand- 
still. This state of things, we trust, will not be of 
long continuance, 


CARPENTER’S picture of the scene in the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet. when the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion was under discussion, has been placed over the 
northern door of the Rotunda of the Capitol at 
Washington. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. H. D., N. ¥.—Thanks for your remittance, ex- 
pressions of approbation, phonography and all. 
The latter we had to get deciphered by one of our 
young-lady printers. 

H. L. 0., N. Y.—‘I am much interested in 
the social experiment which the Communities at 
Wallingford and Oneida are trying. I cannot say 
that I perfectly indorse your ideas, or that I am en- 
tirely convinced of the truth of your doctrines; but 
so long as the great evils which now curse society 
are by you avoidable—starvation, prostitution, social 
slavery—I think all honor should be paid to the few 
men and women who are willing to become almost 
outcasts from society, that they may seek the truth. 
Accept my kindest regards and best wishes for your 
success.” 

The pamphlet ordered is sent. We are glad of 
your manly words of friendship, and can leave to 
time the solution of your doubts about our doctrines. 

CO. M., Washington, D. C.—“ Your society has at- 
tracted me more than any other. I like its animus. 
A social community which tavors the moral at the 
expense of the intellectual man, cannot live—it will 
die of moral excrescences. You have guarded 
against that danger. I can subscribe to all the fun- 
damental principles of your social structure, save 
one, and that is, your religious plank. To me it is 
both a logical absurdity and a spiritual monstrosity. 
I do not know what degree of importance Oneida 
attaches to religious differences; but should the 
tatter not preclude aii intercourse with outsiders, I 
would fain ask permission to spend a few days with 
you during the coming spring. References can be 
given. Should you not find time to answer by letter, 
a simple yes or no in Tie CrrcvuLar will do.” 

Our “ religious plank” which you dislike so much, 
is down so firmly that we have no idea you would 
be able to move it, and if you were to go to Oneida 
and try to convert the Communists there to your 
disbelief we are afraid they too would_ begin to see 
“logical absurdities and spiritual monstrosities,” and 
thus there would be two disgusted parties instead of 
one as now. However, if you think there is room 
outside of that obnoxious “plank” on which to 
make an interview of sufficient interest to pay you 
for the journey, you can try it. 


0. C. H, N. Y.—“I think the sexual relations 
and love matters are in their natures purely private. 
I did not once think so, but by observation I am con- 
vinced of it. Not over one in ten thousand of all 

social writers, can successfully write on this 
subject so as not to offend, but convince, owing to 
the sore and sensitive condition of. the social struc- 








ture, Bro, Noyes, better let the subject alone ; the 


world is not wise enough yet to say anything about 
its lack of social goodness.” 


Delicacy in personal relations, and true modesty, 
we respect; but that privacy which springs from 
shame, and under the pretense of modesty, covers the 
world with a veil of darkness beneath which all man- 
ner of vileness has place, we do not respect. The 
sexual relation needs light to purify, and science to 
guide it. Darkness is simply sending the world to 
tophet. A “purely private” matter, say you? Sothe 
slaveholders said of slavery. It was a “ private insti- 
tution.” It was not to be meddled with. Nobody 
could write, about it. To touch upon it would 
“offend but not convince, owing to the sore and 
sensitive condition of the social structure. Better 
let the subject alone,” said the plantation patriarchs. 
The abolitionists, however, did not see it thus, but 
proceeded with their exposures and discussions ; and 
the world is generally convinced now that they did 
not meddle with itany too soon, or too much. We 
trust our correspondent will pluck up courage from 


this example, and not be afraid any harm will be . 


done by the truth. 


J. HE. H., N. Y.—“ He who has sexual intercourse 
for mere pleasure has become lower than the brute 
creation. I hear you say, Then the race is all lower 
than the brutes. I admit the fact, and fifteen years 
of close-observation have forced this state of mind 
upon me. I cannot see any justifiable reason for sex- 
ual intercourse, except for peg. O, when 
men shall view this subject in its divine aspect (and 
this is the divine will), then may we see pure, spirit- 
ual love between the sexes; then shall woman fear 
man no longer; then shall man be jealous of no wo- 
man. He will not fear to have any man love the 
woman he loves. Then shall woman have a resting 

lace for her weary head on the bosom of a man—a 
d-like man. It is as natural she should look to 
him as a shield from all danger, as her support and 
strength, as it is that she should live. Then shall 
woman be all that is noble, beautiful and lovely. 
Then may we behold angels on earth, dwelling in 
paradise. God speed the day that the Community 
shall adopt this stand-point and carry it into prac- 
tice.” ; 

Our correspondent paints a'desirable condition of 
things in some respects; but we'thihik she errs in re- 
stricting the social intimacy of the sexes to purp»yses 
of propagation merely. So long as amative fellow: 
ship is practically distinct from the procreative fac- 
ulty, there is no reason why the former showld not 
be employed without the latter to bless and unite the 
sexes, and take its place as chief among the fine arts. 
By making this distinction, man asserts, in the most 
perfect manner possible, his superiority to the brutes ; 
and only by so doing can woman’s fear of man be 
removed. We believe this latter condition is fully 
attained in the Community. 


THE COMMUNITY PAMPHLET. 

THE ONEIDA CoMMUNITY; A FAMILIAR Exposition 
OF ITS IDEAS AND PRACTICAL LIFE IN A CONVER- 
SATION WITH A VISITOR. 

This Pamphlet, prepared expressly for inquirers, 
gives them an insight into the 


BUILDINGS, History, 
DoMatn, Fruit, 
LIBRARY, Mvsic, 
ScHooLs, Business, 
RELIGION, Po.irTics, 
Dirt, DREss, 


SocraL SysTEM, AND CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT 
of the Oneida Community, together with its Finan- 
cial Profits, as shown by its Inventories for the last 
eight years, and the Costs and Conditions of member- 
ship. Every Minister, Lawyer, Doctor, Author, Poli- 
tician and Thinker should read this pamphlet, to be 
posted as to the ‘Time of Day on the Dial of Progress, 
and to fit himself for understanding the Social and 
Moral issues of the coming era. Ifany of our readers 
have friends to whom this pamphlet would be an 
acceptable present Jet them inclose to us the price, 
and it will be mailed as directed, postage paid. 

Price 25 cents. Address “‘Tas Cracunar, Wal- 
lingford, Conn.” 








ONEIDA COMMUNITY AGENCY, 
40 READE sTREET, 2 Doors East or Broapway 
New York, 
Where all our publications can be obtained, 
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